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To those who appreciate the distinction, a Steinway Piano lends to the 
home, and — 

To those who, in the piano that they buy, seek a musical 
instrument which all may flay and enjoy —the perfect realization 
of their ideal is presented by the 

STEINWAT PIANOLA PIANO 

Here, the superb qualities that have made the Steinway famous, 
and the fascinating musical possibilities put at the command of all 
by the wonderful Pianola, meet in one complete and perfect 
instrument. 

Either as a Grand or Upright, the Steinway Pianola Piano offers 
every tonal and other notable advantage of the Steinway of con¬ 
ventional type, and in addition places the whole world of music 
at the command of everyone, through the Pianola hidden within 

The Steiilway Pianola Piano may be 
obtained from The Aeolian Company or 
any of its authorized representatives. 

Moderate monthly payments may be arranged for its purchase, 
and a liberal allowance will be made on other pianos in exchange. 

THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avehue 

NEAR 34th STREET, N.Y. 

The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 

M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 

308 Main Street - - Worcester, Mass. 

Sole Representatives in New England 
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Vladimir 

De Pachmann 

The Greatest Pianist 
Of the 20th Century 

ON TOUR 
IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


SEASON: 1911-1912 

For generations the appearance of new stars on the 
musical firmament has been announced—then they came 
with a temporary glitter—soon to fade and to be forgotten. 

De Pachmann has outlived them all. With each return 
he won additional resplendence and to-day he is acknowl¬ 
edged by the truly artistic public to be the greatest exponent 
of the piano of the twentieth century. As Arthur Symons, 
the eminent British critic, says: 

“Pachmann is the Verlaine or Whistler of the 

Pianoforte.the greatest player 

of the piano now living.” 

Pachmann, as before, uses the BALDWIN PIANO 
for the expression of his magic art, the instrument of which 
he himself says: 

“ .... It cries when I feel like crying, it sings 
joyfully when I feel like singing. It responds 
— like a human being — to every mood. I 
love the Baldwin Piano.” 

Every lover of the highest type of piano music will, of 
course, go to hear Pachmann—to revel in the beauty of his 
music and to marvel at it. 

It is the beautiful tone quality, the voice which is music 
itself, and the wonderfully responsive action of the Baldwin 
Piano, by which Pachmann’s miraculous hands reveal to 
you the thrill, the terror and the ecstasy of a beauty which 
you had never dreamed was hidden in sounds. 

SfelWkrin (Honijiani 

8 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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MECHANICS HALL 


WORCESTER 


Huston l5>gmphmtg ©rr^stra 

Thirty-first Season, 1911-1912 

MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 


FIRST CONCERT 

TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28 
AT 8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven . . Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “ Eroica,” Op. 55 

I. Allegro con brio. 

II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 

III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 

IV. Finale: Allegro mol to. 


Bruch • • • Fantasia on Scottish Airs, for Violin and Orchestra, 

Op. 46 

I. Introduction: Grave. 

Adagio cantabile. 

II. Scherzo: Allegro. 

III. Andante sostenuto. 

IV. Finale: Allegro guerriero. 


Debussy. 


Sibelius . 


Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” (after 
the Eclogue of Stephane Mallarme) 

Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem for Orchestra, 
Op. 26, No. 7 


SOLOIST 

KATHLEEN PARLOW, Violinist 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the symphony 











Pianos that Appeal 
to Musicians 


SUR pianos have the very highest reputation 
with musical people, for every piano, 
from the highest-priced to the least ex- 
, pensive we offer, has not merely the 
1 essentials of tone and touch, but also 
exquisite refinements of quality which delight the 



musician. 

We invite you to inspect our stocks, which are at once 
the largest, the most varied, and most interesting to be 
found in New England. 

We call particular attention to the following pianos: 


STEINWAY pianos, the instruments of highest prestige among 
music lovers everywhere—through their incomparable tone 
the choice of royalty and of all connoisseurs. 

In all regular styles and also in special art cases exhibiting 
the perfection of artistry. 

HUME pianos, the best made in New England—distinguished 
by wonderful richness and nobility of tone. 

JEWETT pianos, the favorite pianos of New England, where 
more are sold each year than of any other make of equal 
cost. 

THE PIANOLA PIANOS, —the complete line of five pianos. 
The Steinway, the Weber, and the Steck Pianola Pianos 
are shown in both grand and upright forms. 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 

308 Main Street, Worcester 

Stores in all Principal Cities of New England 












Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55. 

Eudwig van Beethoven 

(Bom at Bonn, December 16 (?), 1770; died at Vienna, March 26, 1827.) 

Anton Schindler wrote in his Eife of Beethoven (Munster, 1840): 
“First in the fall of 1802 was his [Beethoven’s] mental condition so 
much bettered that he could take hold afresh of his long-formulated 
plan and make some progress: to pay homage with a great instrumental 
work to the hero of the time, Napoleon. Yet not until 1803 did he 
set himself seriously to this gigantic work, which we now know under 
the title of ‘Sinphonia Eroica’: on account of many interruptions it 
was not finished until the following year. . . . The first idea of this sym¬ 
phony is said to have come from General Bernadotte, who was then 
French Ambassador at Vienna, and highly treasured Beethoven. I 
heard this from many friends of Beethoven. Count Moritz Eichnow- 
sky, who was often with Beethoven in the company of Bernadotte, . . . 
told me the same story.” Schindler also wrote, with reference to the 
year 1823: “The correspondence of the King of Sweden led Beethoven’s 
memory back to the time when the King, then General Bernadotte, 
Ambassador of the French Republic, was at Vienna, and Beethoven 
had a lively recollection of the fact that Bernadotte indeed first awak¬ 
ened in him the idea of the ‘Sinphonia Eroica.’” 

These statements are direct. Unfortunately, Schindler, in the third 
edition of his book, mentioned Beethoven as a visitor at the house of 
Bernadotte in 1798, repeated the statement that Bernadotte inspired 
the idea of the symphony, and added: “Not long afterward the idea 
blossomed into a deed”; he also laid stress on the fact that Beethoven 
was a stanch republican, and cited, in support of his admiration of 
Napoleon, passages from Beethoven’s own copy of Schleiermacher’s 
translation of Plato. 

Thayer admits that the thought of Napoleon m^y have influenced 
the form and the contents of the symphony,, and that the composef 
may have based a system of politics on Plato; “but,” he adds, “Ber¬ 
nadotte had been long absent from Vienna before the Consular form 
of government was adopted at Paris, and before Schleiermacher’s 
Plato was published in Berlin.” 


Worcester County Music School 
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Fortieth school year 
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The symphony was composed in 1803-04. The story is that; the 
title-page of the manuscript bore the word “Buonaparte” and at the 
bottom of the page “Luigi van Beethoven”; “and not a word more,” 
said Ries, who saw the manuscript. “I was the first,” also said Ries, 
“who brought him the news that Bonaparte had had himself declared 
Emperor, whereat he broke out angrily: ‘Then he’s nothing but an 
ordinary man! Now he’ll trample on all the rights of men to serve his 
own ambition; he will put himself higher than all .others and turn 
out a tyrant!’” 

Furthermore, there is the story that, when the death of Napoleon 
at St. Helena was announced, Beethoven exclaimed, “Did I not foresee 
the catastrophe when I wrote the funeral march in the ‘Eroica’?” 

The original score of the symphony was bought in 1827 by Joseph 
Dessauer for three florins, ten kreuzers, at auction in Vienna. On 
the title-page stands “Sinfonia grande.” Two words that should 
follow immediately were erased. One of these words is plainly “Bona¬ 
parte,” and under his own name the composer wrote in large charac¬ 
ters with a lead-pencil: “Written on Bonaparte.” 

Thus it appears there can be nothing in the statements that have 
come down from Czerny, Dr. Bartolini, and others: the first allegro 
describes a sea-fight; the funeral march is in memory of Nelson or 
General Abercrombie, etc. There can be no doubt that Napoleon, 
the young conqueror, the Consul, the enemy of kings, worked a spell 
over Beethoven, as over Berlioz, Hazlitt, Victor Hugo; for, according 
to W. E. Henley’s paradox, although, as despot, Napoleon had “no 
love for new ideas and no tolerance for intellectual independence,” 
yet he was “the great First Cause of Romanticism.” 

The symphony was first performed at a private concert at Prince 
Eobkowitz’s in December, 1804. The composer conducted, and in 
the second half of the first allegro he brought the orchestra to grief, so 
that a fresh start was made. The first performance in public was at 
a concert given by Clement at the Theater an der Wien, April 7, 1805. 
The symphony was announced as “A new grand Symphony in D- 
sharp by Herr Ludwig van Beethoven, dedicated to his Excellence 
Prince von Lobkowitz.” Beethoven conducted. Czerny remembered 
that some one shouted from the gallery: “I’d give another kreuzer if 
they would stop.” Beethoven’s friends declared the work a master¬ 
piece. Some said it would gain if it were shortened, if there was more 
“light, clearness, and unity.’* Others found it a mixture of the good, 
the grotesque, the tiresome. 
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The symphony was published in October, 1806. The title in Italian 
stated that it was to celebrate the memory of a great man. And there 
was this note: “Since this symphony is longer than an ordinary sym¬ 
phony, it should be performed at the beginning rather than at the end 
of a concert, either after an overture or an aria, or after a concerto. 
If it be performed top late, there is the danger that it will not produce 
on the audience, whose attention will be already wearied by preceding 
pieces, the effect which the composer purposed in his own mind to 
attain.” 

* * 

The first movement, Allegro con brio, E-flat major, 3-4, opens with 
two heavy chords for full orchestra, after which the chief theme is given 
out by the ’cellos. This theme is note for note the same as that of 
the first measures of the Intrade written by Mozart in 1786 at Vienna 
for his one-act operetta, “Bastien et Bastienne,” performed in 1786 
at a Viennese garden-house (K. 50). Mozart’s theme is in G major. 
Beethoven’s theme is finished by the violins and developed at length. 
There is a subsidiary theme, which begins with a series of detached 
phrases distributed among wood-wind instruments and then the violins. 
The second theme, of a plaintive character, is given out alternately by 
wood-wind and strings. The development is most elaborate, full of 
striking contrasts, rich in new ideas. The passage in which the horn 
enters with the first two measures of the first theme in the tonic chord 
of the key, while the violins keep up a tremolo on A-flat and B-flat, 
has given rise to many anecdotes and provoked fierce discussion. The 
coda is of unusual length. 
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The funeral march, Adagio assai, C minor, 2-4, begins, pianissimo 
e sotto voce, with the theme in the first violins, accompanied by simple 
chords in the other strings. The theme is repeated by the oboe, 
accompanied by wood-wind instruments and strings; and the strings 
give the second portion of the theme. A development by full orchestra 
follows. The second theme is in C major. Phrases are given out by 
various wood-wind instruments in alternation, accompanied by triplet 
arpeggios in the strings. This theme, too, is developed; and there is a 
return to the first theme in C minor in the strings. There is fugal 
development at length of a figure that is not closely connected with 
either of the two themes. The first theme reappears for a moment, 
but strings and brass enter fortissimo in A-flat major. This episode 
is followed by another; and at last the first theme returns in fragmen¬ 
tary form in the first violins, accompanied by a pizzicato bass and chords 
in oboes and horns. 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace, E-flat major, 3-4. Strings are pianissimo 
and staccato, and oboe and first violins play a gay theme which Marx 
says is taken from an old Austrian folk-song. This melody is the basic 
material of the scherzo. The trio in E-flat major includes hunting- 
calls by the horns, which are interrupted by passages in wood-wind 
instruments or strings. 

Finale: Allegro molto, E-flat major, 2-4. A theme, or, rather, a 
double theme, with variations; and Beethoven was fond of this theme, 
for he had used it in the finale of his ballet, “Die Geschopfe des Pro¬ 
metheus,” in the Variations for pianoforte, Op. 35, and in a country 
dance. After a few measures of introduction, the bass to the melody 
which is to come is given out, as though it were an independent theme. 
The first two variations in the strings are contrapuntal. In the third 
the timeful second theme is in the wood-wind against runs in the first 
violins. The fourth is a long fugal development of the first theme 
against a counter-subject found in the first variation. Variations in 
G minor follow, and the second theme is heard in C major. There is 
a new fugal development of the inverted first theme. The tempo 
changes to poco andante, wood-wind instruments play an expressive 
version of the second theme, which is developed to a coda for full 
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orchestra, and the symphony ends with a joyful glorification of the 
theme. 

The symphony is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, three horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 


What strange and even grotesque “explanations” of this symphony 
have been made! 

At the second concert of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
February 18, 1843, the following comments were printed on the pro¬ 
gramme: “This great work was commenced when Napoleon was first 
Consul, and was intended to portray the workings of that extraordinary 
man’s mind. In the first movement, the simple subject, keeping its 
uninterrupted way through harmonies that at times seem in almost 
chaotic confusion, is a grand idea of Napoleon’s determination of 
character. The second movement is descriptive of the funeral honors 
paid to one of his favorite generals, and is entitled ‘Funeral March on 
the Death of a Hero.’ The winding up of this movement represents 
the faltering steps of the last gazers into the grave, and the listener 
hears the tears fall on the coffin ere the funeral volley is fired, and 
repeated faintly by an echo. The third movement (Minuet and Trio) 
describes the homeward march of the soldiery, and the Finale is a 
combination of French Revolutionary airs put together in a m ann er 
that no one save a Beethoven could have imagined.” And this note, 
Mr. Krehbiel tells us, was inserted in the programme for several, even 
twenty-five, years after. 


M E H L I N 

PIANOS 
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upon them. For this reason they are preferred 
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For Art Catalog and full particulars apply to 
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Marx saw in the first movement of the symphony the incidents of a 
battle as it is preconceived in the mind of the conqueror. The different 
incidents are characterized by the chief themes and their developments. 
The ending with the return of the first theme is the triumph of the 
victor’s plan. The funeral march pictures Night spreading her shade 
over the battlefield, which is covered with the corpses of those who 
died for glory; in the scherzo are heard the rejoicings of the soldiery 
homeward bound; and the finale is Peace consecrating the victories 
of the hero. 

Griepenkerl preferred to see in the fugued passage of the first move¬ 
ment the entrance of the nineteenth century. 

Berlioz insisted that there should be no thought of battles or 
triumphant marches, but rather profound reflections, melancholy 
recollections, imposing ceremonies,—in a word, the funeral oration over 
a hero. 

Wagner wrote: “The designation ‘heroic’ is to be taken in its widest 
sense, and in no wise to be. conceived as relating merely to a military 
hero. If we broadly connote by ‘hero’ (‘ Held ,’) the whole, the full- 
fledged man, in whom are present all the purely human feelings—of 
love, of grief, of force—in their highest fill and strength, then we shall 
rightly grasp the subject which the artist lets appeal to us in the 
speaking accents of his tone-work. The artistic space of this work 
is filled with all the varied, intercrossing feelings of a strong, a consum¬ 
mate Individuality, to which nothing human is a stranger, but which 
includes within itself all truly Human, and utters it in such a fashion 
that, after frankly manifesting every noble passion, it reaches a final 
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ie Essentials of Pianoforte 




A Practical System of Mind and Finger Training 

$ 1 . 50 , Postage paid 

By CLAYTON JOHNS 


a 


I NTENDED for students of the pianoforte already familiar with the notes a 
and their time values, who have facility in reading easy music. Its | 

chief purpose is, while forming a technical foundation, to combine with a 


it a number of harmonic examples and analytical illustrations, making clear 


to the student many things which often remain enigmas to those far advanced 


g in pianoforte technic. 




Mr. Johns has succeeded admirably in setting forth clearly and concisely the points con¬ 
sidered, and I believe the student who studies this book will do so with great advantage.— 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the great Russian Composer and Pianist. 
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rounding of its nature, wherein the most feeling softness is wedded 
with the most energetic force. The heroic tendency of this art work 
is the progress toward that rounding off” (Englished by Mr. W. A. 
Ellis). And Wagner explained on these lines each movement. As 
the second shows the “deeply, stoutly suffering man,” so the scherzo 
reveals the “gladly, blithely doing man”; while the finale shows us 
finally “ the man entire, harmoniously at one with self, in those emotions 
where the Memory of Sorrow becomes itself the shaping-force of 
noble Deeds.” 

Nor should the “rededication” of the “Eroica” to Bismarck by von 
Bulow, cher unique, as Eiszt frequently called him, be forgotten. Von 
Biilow said, at a concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin (May 
28, 1892): “Yes, the hero was the quintessence of the world to Beet¬ 
hoven. We cannot know, we cannot surmise, what slumbered in his 
soul. Perhaps there slumbered the picture of the great American 
citizen, George Washington. But he looked for a hero of his own time, 
a European hero; and his eyes fell on the great star of Bonaparte.” 

And there von Biilow might have stopped where Beethoven began. 


Fantasia on Scottish Folk-melodies for Violin and Orchestra, 

Op. 46. Max Bruch 

(Bom at Cologne, January 6, 1838; now living at Friedenau—Berlin.) 

The full.title of this composition is “Fantasia (Introduction, Adagio, 
Scherzo, Andante, Finale) for the Violin, with Orchestra and Harp, 
with the free use of Scottish Folk-melodies.” The fantasia was played 
for the first time at Hamburg late in September, 1880, at a Bach Fes¬ 
tival, by Pablo de Sarasate, to whom the work is dedicated. 

The composer wrote from Liverpool * to the Signale (Leipsic), No. 57, 
in October, 1880: “Joachim will play here on February 22, and he will 
play my new Scottish Fantasia, which, as I hear, has been badly handled 
by the sovereign press of Hamburg. This comedy is renewed with 
each of my works; yet it has not hindered ‘Frithjof,’ ‘Odysseus,’ ‘Die 
Glocke,’ and the two violin concertos in making their way. A work 
which is introduced by Sarasate and Joachim, a work by the same 

* Bruch was appointed conductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society in 1880, and made his home in 
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man who has given the two concertos to the violinists of the world, 
cannot be so wholly bad. We must allow the Germans the pleasure of 
depreciating at first and as much as possible the works of their good 
masters: it has always been so and it will always be so. But it is not 
amusing for the composer.’’ 

About the same time a friend of Sarasate wrote from Hamburg the 
following letter, which is passionate, though the emotion is curiously 
expressed: “I suppose you will receive an unfavorable account of 
Bruch’s Fantasia, and I ground my opinion on the criticisms which 
have appeared here. I should like to state, therefore, that the public 
has by its behavior shown it thinks differently. The first musicians 
in Paris, as Lalo and Saint-Saens, are full of admiration for the work, 
which has pleased all who have heard it. That Sarasate considers 
it good is a matter of course, otherwise he would do as he has done with 
five concertos dedicated to him this year—not play it. It ought to 
grieve us very much that a work of one of our most eminent masters 
should be run down off-hand by persons who have heard it only once, 
and, as it has not been published, * have had no opportunity of looking 
into the score; such conduct renders the task of the executive artist 
doubly difficult. Even if a musician thinks badly of this work, he 
cannot conscientiously give an opinion until he has, as he ought, 
rendered himself acquainted with it. Acting as they do, the critics 
here strike us, and all the musicians we know, as being superficial. 
Pray excuse me, for I mean well.” 

The fantasia is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, 
harp, solo, violin, strings; and bass tuba, bass drum, and cymbals are 
used in the Introduction and the first movement. 

The Introduction opens, Grave, E-flat minor, 4-4, with solemn har¬ 
monies in brass, bassoons, harp; and the rhythm is marked by drum 
and cymbals. The solo violin has recitative-like phrases, accompanied 
at first by sustained harmonies in the strings, then by a return of the 
opening march-like motive in wind instruments. This preluding leads 
to the next movement. 

Adagio cantabile, E-flat, 3-4. The Aclagio opens pianissimo in full 
orchestra with muted strings. The solo violin enters and develops a 
cantabile melody. 

The second movement, G major, 3-2, opens with preluding by the 

*The score was published in 1880. 
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major orchestra, which leads from E-flat to G major. The solo violin 
enters with a scherzo theme, which the composer has characterized 
in the score as “Dance.” The theme is developed now by solo instru¬ 
ment, now by orchestra with violin embroidery. A subsidiary theme 
of a brilliant character enters fortissimo as. an orchestral tutti, and 
it is developed by the solo instrument. Recitatives for the solo violin 
lead to the next movement. 

Andante sostenuto, A-flat major, 4-4. The song for solo violin is 
accompanied alternately by strings and by wood-wind and horns. 
The melody is sung by the first horn, then by oboe, then by horn and 
’cellos, and at last by the flute, while the solo violin has passages of 
elaborate embroidery. A livelier theme is developed in B major 4 ry 
the solo violin. There is a return to the first theme in A-flat major, 
and there is further development. 

The Finale, Allegro guerriero, E-flat, 4-4, opens with a march theme 
given out by the solo violin in full chords, accompanied by the harp 
alone. The phrase is repeated by full orchestra. A second phrase 
is treated in like manner. There are brilliant developments of the 
theme, and a modulation to C major introduces a more cantabile 
second theme. These two motives are elaborately developed and 
worked out, at times by the solo violin, but for the most part by the 
orchestra against figuration in the solo instrument. 


Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun (after the Eclogue of 
St^phane Mallarme;) ”.Achille Claude Debussy 

(Bom at St. Germain (Seine and Oise), August 22, 1862; now living at Paris.) 

“ Prelude a l’Apres-Midi d’un Faune (Bglogue de S. Mallarme) ” * was 
played for the first time at a concert of the National Society of Music, 

* Stephane Mallarme was bom at Paris in 1842; he died at Valvins in 1898. He taught English at French 
provincial towns and then for thirty years (1862-92) in Paris at a college. In 1874-75 he edited La Demure 
Mode. The list of his works is as follows: “Le Corbeau” (translation into French prose of Poe’s “Raven”), 
1875: preface to Beckford’s “ Vathek,” 1876; “ L’Apr&s-Midi d’un Faune,” 1876; “Petite Philologie a l’Usage 
des Classes et du Monde: Les Mots Anglais,” 1877; “Poesies Completes” (photo-lithographed from the original 
manuscript), 1887; “Les Pofemes de Poe ” (translation into French prose), 1888; “Le Ten o’clock de M. Whist¬ 
ler,” 1888; “Pages,” 1891; “Les Miens: Villiers de l’Isle Adam,” 1892; “Vers et Prose,” 1892; “LaMusique 
et les Lettres” (lectures delivered at Oxford apd Cambridge), 1894; “Divagations,” 18977 “Poesies,” 1899. 

At first a Parnassian, he became recognized as a chief of the Symbolists. For discussions of Mallarme 
see Gosse’s “Questions at Issue,” 1893; Vittorio Pica’s “Letteratura d’ Eccezione,” 1899; Arthur Symon’s 
essay, “Mallarme,” in “The Symbolist Movement in Literature” (1899); George Moore’s “Confessions of 
a Young Man”; Teodor de Wyzewa’s “Nos Maitres” (Paris, 1895); Paul Verlaine’s “Les Poetes Maudits” 
(Paris, 1888); Gustave Kahn’s “Symbolistes et Decadents” (Paris, 1902), an invaluable book to students of 
modern French poetry; Vance Thompson’s “French Portraits” (1900). 

In 1896 MallarmO w- J “—* —it-” -*■---’ ’’ 

letters voted. 


is named “poet of poets” at an election in which almost every Frenchman known in 
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Paris, December 23, 1894. The conductor was Gustave Doret. The 
second performance was at a Colonne Concert, Paris, October 20, 1895. 

The first performance in Boston—it was also the first in the United 
States—was at a concert of the Boston Orchestral Club, Mr. Longy 
conductor, April 1, 1902. 

St£phane Mallarme formulated his revolutionaiy ideas concerning 
style about 1875, when the Parnasse Contemporain rejected his first 
poem of true importance, “ I/Apres-Midi d’un Faune.” The poem 
was published in 1876 as a quarto pamphlet, illustrated by Manet. 
The eclogue is to the vast majority cryptic. The poet’s aim, as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse expresses it, was “to use words in such harmonious 
combinations as will suggest to the reader a mood or a condition which 
is not mentioned in the text, but is nevertheless paramount in the 
poet’s mind at the moment of composition.” Mallarmd, in a letter to 
Mr. Gosse, accepted with delight this understanding of his purpose: 
“I make music, and do not call by this name that which is drawn from 
the euphonic putting together of words,—this first requirement is 
taken for granted; but that which is beyond, on the other side, and 
produced magically by certain dispositions of speech and language, 
is then only a means of material communication with the reader, as 
are the keys of the pianoforte to a hearer.” 

Eet us read Mr. Gosse’s explanation of the poem that suggested 
music to Debussy: “It appears in the florilege which he has just pub¬ 
lished, and I have now read it again, as I have often read it before. 
To say that I understand it bit by bit, phrase by phrase, would be 
excessive. But, if I am asked whether this famous miracle of unin¬ 
telligibility gives me pleasure, I answer, cordially, Yes. I even fancy 
that I obtain from it as definite and as solid an impression as M. Mal- 
larm 6 desires to produce. This is what I read in it: A faun—a simple, 
sensuous, passionate being—wakens in the forest at daybreak and tries 
to recall his experience of the previous afternoon. Was he the fortunate 
recipient of an actual visit from nymphs, white and golden goddesses, 
divinely tender and indulgent? Or is the memory he seems to retain 
nothing but the shadow of a vision, no more substantial than the 
‘arid rain’ of notes from his own flute? He cannot tell. Yet surely 
there was, surely there is, an animal whiteness among the brown feeds 
of the lake that shines out yonder? Were they, are they, swans? 
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No! But Naiads plunging? -Perhaps! Vaguer and vaguer grows the 
impression of this delicious experience. He. would resign his woodland 
godship to retain it. A garden of lilies, golden-headed, white-stalked, 
behind the trellis of red roses? Ah! the effort is too great for his poor 
brain. Perhaps if he selects one lily from the garth of lilies, one benign 
and beneficent yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the memory, the ever- 
receding memory, may be forced back. So, when he has glutted upon 
a bunch of grapes, he is wont to toss the empty skins into the air and 
blow them out in a visionary greediness. But no, the delicious hour 
grows vaguer; experience or dream, he will never know which it Was. 
The sun is warm, the grasses yielding; and he curls himself up again, 
after worshipping the efficacious star of wine, that he may pursue the 
dubious ecstasy, in to the more hopeful boskages of sleep. 

“This, then, is what I read in the so excessively obscure and un¬ 
intelligible ‘L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune’; and, accompanied as it is 
with a perfect suavity of language and melody of rhythm, I know not 
what more a poem of eight pages could be expected to give. It sup¬ 
plies a simple and direct impression of physical heauty, of harmony, 
of color; it is exceedingly mellifluous, when once the ear understands 
that the poet, instead of being the slave of the Alexandrine, weaves his 
variations round it, like a musical composer.” I 


“The Afternoon of a Faun” is scored for three flutes, two oboes, one 
English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two harps, small 
antique cymbals,* strings. It is dedicated to Raymond Bonheur. 

* Small cymbals, as well as the large cymbals, were used habitually in the bands of the janizaries from 
the time of organization in the seventeenth century. The ancient ones found at Pompeii were of bronze, con¬ 
nected by a bronze chain of twenty-four rings. Mahillon says that the sound is pitched approximately to the 
first E above the treble staff. JF. A. Lampe thought it worth while to write a book of 420 pages. “ De Cym- 
balis Veterum” (1703).] Berlioz speaks of them in his Treatise on Instrumentation: “I have seen some in 
the Pompeian Museum at Naples, which were no larger than a dollar. The sound of these is so high and so 
weak that it could hardly be distinguished without a complete silence of the other instruments. These cym-' 
bals served in ancient times to mark the rhythm of certain dances, as our modem castanets, doubtless. In the 
fairy-like scherzo of my ‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony, I have employed two pairs of the dimension of the 
largest of the Pompeian cymbals; that is to say, rather less than the size of the hand, and tuned a fifth one 
with the other.” (They were tuned to B-flat and F above the treble staff.) “ To make them vibrate, well, the 
player should, instead of striking the cymbals full one against the other, strike them merely by one of their 
edges. They should be of at least three lines and a half in thickness.” Chausson introduced antique cym¬ 
bals in his symphonic poem, “ Viviane,” and Loeffler uses them in his “ Pagan Poem.” 
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The chief theme is announced by the flute, tres mod£r 4 , E major, 
9-8. Louis Laloy gives the reins to his fancy. “One is immediately 
transported into a better world; all that is leering and savage in the 
snub-nosed face of the faun disappears; desire still speaks, but there 
is a veil of tenderness and melancholy. The chord of the wood-wind, 
the distant call of the horns, the limpid flood of harp-tones, accentu¬ 
ate this impression. The call is louder, more urgent, but it almost 
immediately dies away, to let the flute sing again its song. And now 
the theme is developed: the oboe enters in, the clarinet has its say; 
a lively dialogue follows, and a clarinet phrase leads to a new theme 
which speaks of desire satisfied; or it expresses the rapture of mutual 
emotion rather than the ferocity of victory. The first theme returns, 
more languorous, and the croaking of muted horns darkens the horizon. 
The theme comes and goes, fresh chords unfold themselves; at last 
a solo ’cello joins itself to the flute; and then everything vanishes, as 
a mist that rises in the air and scatters itself in flakes.” 


ENTR’ACTE. 

CATHEDRAL FESTIVALS. 

(From the London Times, September 9, '1911.) 

A festival programme (by which we do not at the moment mean 
merely the sequence of works performed, but the actual document set¬ 
ting forth all the arrangements for the festival) makes entertaining read¬ 
ing, from the list of stewards or guarantors with which it opens to the 
highly complex railway arrangements with which it ends. That issued 
for the Worcester Musical Festival, which begins to-morrow, has a 
statement on the front page of peculiar interest. It announces that 
this is “the one hundred and eighty-eighth meeting of the Three Choirs 
of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, for the benefit of the Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen # of the Three Dioceses.” We must note the 
wording carefully in order* to appreciate the meaning of the remark. 
It is a frank assertion that the festival is undertaken not primarily 
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for any artistic benefit to those who take part in it as performers or 
listeners, still less for the material advantage of the performers, but in 
order to provide funds for a worthy diocesan charity. It hurls defiance 
alike at those who maintain the plea of art for art’s sake and those who 
would urge art for the artist’s sake. It ignores the favorite ecclesiasti¬ 
cal plea (so persistently upheld by each preacher at each opening ser¬ 
vice) of art for religion’s sake, and proclaims art for charity’s sake. 

It is small wonder that this position has been strongly attacked, as the 
sense of the independent responsibility of musical art and artists has 
grown stronger amongst musical people. They feel that the proceeds 
of an artistic enterprise should be devoted to the furtherance of art, 
especially in a country in which art receives no regular endowment. 
Musicians, they say, are. as liable to leave widows and orphans as clergy¬ 
men; but it would be better still to help the musician before his wife is 
a widow and his children fatherless, better to give him a tangible reward 
for his best artistic energies, that the music-loving public may get the 
greatest benefit from them. This, of course, especially applies to the 
case of the composer, for it has become recognized that professional 
singers and players have to be paid, while composers are still expected 
to be, and generally are, the most disinterested of human kind. Many 
of them will resist the temptation to make money out of “shop bal¬ 
lads” and salon pieces, and will devote months to the preparation of 
works fit for production at a great festival, or make expensive journeys 
to superintend rehearsals, because they love their art. They are true 
philanthropists; but there are some to whom such philanthropy is a 
sheer impossibility, and as the Foreign Gentleman said to Mr. Podsnap, 
“They do how?” For them there is only the answer of Podsnappery, 
“They do—I am sorry to be obliged to say it 1 —as they do.” This state 
of things must surely have something to do with the fact that it is in¬ 
creasingly difficult to procure new works of a suitable kind for the big 
cathedral festivals. It does not account for the difficulty, but it is an 
element in it. It must be counted in along with the facts that the older 
forms of religious festival music have become outworn, that a higher 
standard is now demanded, that the Victorian oratorio of the kind which 
every respectable Church musician could turn out of his cloistered 
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workshop would not now be listened to, and nobody regrets the fact. 
But here the change in conditions must also be borne in mind, for a 
generation or two ago festival works, the best then obtainable, were 
written chiefly by men who were profiting by cathedral endowments: 
now they are expected from men who live in a larger, a freer, and a worse- 
paid world. The festivals are a hundred and eighty-eight years old, 
and in many respects they are working with the organization of the 
eighteenth century, but their musical scope has grown with advancing 
time. One sees it in the fact that, although the official order of service 
always speaks of the musical performance as “the Oratorio,” yet almost 
every form of serious composition finds a place. In this year’s 
programme, for example, there are only three oratorios, “Elijah” and 
“The Messiah” and, by a slight stretch of the term, the “Saint Mat¬ 
thew Passion”; while symphonies, motets, a mass, a song cycle, a 
violin concerto, even an act of an opera, are included. The only restric¬ 
tion which the cathedral imposes is that the works should deal with the 
more serious issues of life, and that they should be, broadly speaking, 
consonant with Christianity. They need not be of it, as the presence 
of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven and the third act of “Parsifal” 
shows. The attitude represents the greater trustfulness now exist¬ 
ing 'even among ecclesiastical leaders,—the feeling, that the artistic 
expression of the soul of man is essentially religious even without the 
hall-mark of an orthodox faith, and is thereby fit for representation in 
the cathedral. With such an acknowledgment there are surely big 
possibilities for the cathedral festivals. They have the opportunity 
of leading towards a wider type of Church composition, expressing itself 
in new forms as capable of expansion along their own lines as are those 
of the concert-room or of the opera-house. Church music can become 
as fit a field for the free spirit of man as it was in times past, if it may 
express the religion of his own heart and not that of somebody else’s 
head. 

But one is soon recalled from dreams of such possibilities by the 
thought that all the conditions^ have to be brought into line in order 
to meet all the needs of the case. Formerly (to return to the statement 
on the front page of the Worcester programme) the Church endowed 
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the musicians who made her own somewhat restricted types of music, 
and the results of the policy are evident in the fine things they wrote,— 
not the oratorios of the last century, but the long succession of genuine 
Church compositions from Tallis to Wesley. It was not unnatural 
that Church musicians should help Church charities in certain dioceses 
with the proceeds of an annual festival. Moreover, the charity helped, 
and in a sense still helps, the festival. It is certain that no purely 
musical institution could have existed through the last one hundred 
and eighty-eight years in English provincial towns in its own right. 
People supported the festival for the sake of the charity, and so all un¬ 
consciously made the festival develop beyond mere local importance. 
Now it has become a national possession, one of the few musical insti¬ 
tutions in this country which possesses an individuality and a tradition 
' all its own. Noble music has been written by composers of--the first 
rank to suit its conditions, and it has certain ideals which can only be 
followed out by its being given the ability to cast its net wide, to 
secure the best work from the best men, and to offer it to the best, 
that is, the most musically enlightened audiences. To do so, tfye 
economic position must support the artistic one. 


“ Finland,” Symphonic Poem for Orchestra, Op. 26, No. 7. 
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tunes. The composer is the authority for this statement. Mrs. New- 
march says: “Like Glinka, Sibelius avoids the crude material of the 
folksong; but like this great national poet, he is so penetrated by 
the spirit of his race that he can evolve a national melody calculated 
to deceive the elect. On this point the composer is emphatic. ‘ There 
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is a mistaken impression among the press abroad/ he has assured me, 
‘that my themes are often folk melodies. So far I have never used 
a theme that was not of my own invention. Thus the thematic mate¬ 
rial of “Finlandia” and “En Saga” is entirely my own/'’ 

“Finlandia” was performed for the first time in America at a Metro¬ 
politan Opera House concert in New York, December 24, 1905. Mr. 
Arturo Vigna conducted. It was performed at concerts of the Russian 
Symphony Society, Mr. Modest Altschuler conductor, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, December 30 and 31, 1905. 

The first performance of this symphonic poem in Boston was by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Fiedler conductor, November 21, 
1908. 

The following note is from a programme of the Russian Symphony 
Society:— 

“‘Finland,’ though without explanatory sub-title, seems to set 
forth an impression of the national spirit and life. . . . The work records 
the impressions of an exile’s return home after a long absence. An 
agitated, almost angry theme for the brass choir, short and trenchant, 
begins the introduction, Andante sostenuto (alia breve). This theme 
is answered by an organ-like response in the wood-wind, and then a 
prayerful passage for strings, as though to reveal thg essential earnest¬ 
ness and reasonableness of the Finnish people, even under the stress 
of national sorrow. This leads to an allegro moderate episode, in 
which the restless opening theme is proclaimed by the strings against 
a very characteristic rhythmic figure, a succession of eight beats, the 
first strongly accented. . . . With a change to Allegro, the movement, 
looked at as an example of the sonata form, may be said to begin. 
A broad, cheerful theme by the strings, in A-flat, against the per¬ 
sistent rhythm in the brass, is followed by a second subject, introduced 
by the wood-wind and taken up by the strings, then by the ’cello and 
first violin. This is peaceful and elevated in character, and might 
be looked upon as prophetic of ultimate rest and happiness. The 
development of these musical ideas carries the tone poem to an eloquent 
conclusion.” 
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“Finland” is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 


bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, 


kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, and strings. 

* * 

Sibelius at first studied the violin; but, as it was intended that he 
should be a lawyer after his schooling, he entered the University of 
Helsingfors in 1885. He soon abandoned the law for music. He 
studied at the Helsingfors Conservatory under Martin Wegelius, then 
with Albert Becker and Woldemar Bargiel at Berlin (1889-90) and 
with Fuchs and Goldmark at Vienna (1890-91). He then returned 
to Helsingfors. He received a stated sum from the government, so 
that he was able to compose without annoyance from the cares of this 
life that is so daily,—to paraphrase Jules Laforgue’s line: “Ah! que 
la Vie est quotidienne!” * 

His chief works are the Symphony No. 1, E minor, composed in 
1899; Symphony No. 2, D major (1901-02); Symphony No. 3,f led 
by the composer in St. Petersburg in November, 1907; “Kullervo,” 
a symphonic poem in five parts for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra 
(composed in 1898, but not yet published); “Lemminkainen,” sym¬ 
phonic poem in four parts, Op. 22 (two of these parts are entitled, 
respectively, “The Swan of Tuonela,” Op. 22, No. 3, and “Lem- 
minkainen’s Home-faring,” Op. 22, No. 4); “Finlandia,” symphonic 
poem; overture and orchestral suite, “Karelia,” Op. 10 and Op. n; 
“In Memoriam,” funeral march for orchestra, Op. 59; “Islossningen,” 
“Sandels,” and “Snofrid,” three symphonic poems with chorus; “Var- 

* This stipend has been withdrawn, according to report. 

tThe Symphony No. 3, C major, Op. 52, was performed in New York at a concert of the Russian Sym¬ 
phony Society, January 16, igo8. 
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sang,” Op. 16; “En Saga,” tone-poem, Op. 9; ‘‘Jungfrau i Tornet” 
(‘‘The Maid in the Tower”), a dramatized ballad in one act, the first 
Finnish opera (Helsingfors, 1896); incidental music to Adolf Paul’s 
tragedy, “King Christian II.” (1898),—an orchestral suite has been 
made from this music; incidental music to Maeterlinck’s “Pell£as 
and Melisande,” an orchestral suite, Op. 46, of eight numbers; Concerto 
for violin, Op. 47, played in Berlin, October 19, 1905, by Carl Halir, 
and in New York by Mme. Maud* Powell at a Philharmonic concert, 
November 30, 1906; Suite from the incidental music to Strindberg’s 
fairy play, “Svanehvit,” Op. 54; symphonic poem, “Nachtlicher Ritt 
und Sonnenaufgang,” Op. 55; string quartet, “Voces intime,” Op. 56; 
Valse Triste for orchestra from the music to Arvid Jarnefelt’s drama 
“Kuolema” (Death); “Des Feuer’s Ursprung,” cantata; “Kosken- 
laskijan Morsiamet” (“The Ferryman’s Betrothed”), ballad for voice 
and orchestra, Op. 33; Sonata for pianoforte, Op. 12; pianoforte 
quintet, string quartet, Fantasia for violoncello and pianoforte; “Kyl- 
liki,” lyric suite for pianoforte, Op. 41; other pieces for pianoforte, as 
Barcarole/Idyll, and Romanze, from Op. 24, also Op. 5, 13, 15, 18, 26, 
27, 31, 36, 58, and transcriptions for the pianoforte of his songs; choruses 
and many songs, Op. 13, 31, 36, 37, 38,—fifteen have been published 
with English words; Romance in C major for strings. 

* * 

The following paragraphs from Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s “Jean Sibelius, 
a Finnish Composer,” 24 pages (1906), are here pertinent:— 

“From its earliest origin the folk-music of the Finns seems to have 
been penetrated with melancholy. The Kanteletar, a collection of 
lyrics which followed the Kalevala, contains one which gives the 
key-note of the national music. It is not true, says the anonymous 
singer of this poem, that Vainomoinen made the ‘Kantele’ out of the 
jaw of a gigantic pike:— 

The Kantele of care is carved, 

Formed of saddening sorrows only; 

Of hard times its arch is fashioned 
And its wood of evil chances. 

All the strings of sorrows twisted, 

All the screws of adverse fortunes; 

Therefore Kantele can never 
Ring with gay and giddy music, 

Hence this harp lacks happy ditties, 

Cannot sound in cheerful measures, 

As it is of care constructed, 

Formed of saddening sorrows only. 

“These lines, while they indicate the prevailing mood of the future 
music of Finland, express also the difference between the Finnish and 
Russian temperaments. The Finn is more sober in sentiment, less 
easily moved to extremes of despair or of boisterous glee than his 
neighbor. Therefore, while we find accents of tragic sorrow in the 
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music of the Russian peasantry, there are also contrasting moods in 
which they tune their gusslees * to ‘gay and giddy music.’ 

“The causes of this innate gravity and restrained melancholy of 
the Finnish temperament are not far to seek. Influences climatic and 
historical have moulded this hyperborean people into what we now 
find them. Theirs is the most northern of all civilized countries. From 
November till the end of March it lies in thrall to a gripping and re¬ 
lentless winter; in the northern provinces the sun disappears entirely 
during the months of December and January. Every yard of culti¬ 
vated soil represents a strenuous conflict with adverse natural condi¬ 
tions. Prosperity, or even moderate comfort, has been hardly acquired 
under such circumstances. 

“Situated between Sweden and Russia, Finland was for centuries 
the scene of- obstinate struggles between these rival nationalities; 
wars which exhausted the Finns without entirely sapping their fund 
of stubborn strength and passive endurance. Whether under Swedish 
or Russian rule, the instinct of liberty has remained unconquerable 
in this people. Years of hard schooling have made them a serious- 
minded, self-reliant race; not to be compared with the Russians for 
receptivity or exuberance of temperament, but more laborious, steadier 
of purpose, and possessed of a latent energy which, once aroused, is 
not easily diverted or checked. 

. . . “Many so-called Finnish folk-songs are of Scandinavian ori¬ 
gin. That the Finns still live as close to Nature as their ancestors, 
is evident from their literature, which reflects innumerable pictures 
from this land of granite rocks and many-tinted moorlands; of long 

* The gusslee, or gusli, was a musical instrument of the Russian people. It existed in three forms, that 
show in a measure the phases of its historical development: (i) the old Russian gusli, with a small, flat-sounding 
box, with a maple-wood cover, and strung with seven strings, an instrument not unlike those of neighboring 
folks—the Finnish “kantele,” the Esthonian “kannel,” the Lithuanian “kankles,” and the Lettic “kuakles”; 
(2 ) the gusli-psaltery of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, differing from the first named in these respects 
—greater length and depth of the sounding-box, from eighteen to thirty-two strings, and it was trapeziform; (3) 
the piano-like gusli of the eighteenth century, based on the form and character of the clavichord of the time. 
See Faminzin’s “Gusli, a Russian Folk Musical Instrument” (St. Petersburg, 1890). The gush is not to be 
confounded with the Dalmatian gusla, an instrument with sounding-box, swelling back, and finger-board cut 
out of one piece of wood, with a skin covering the mouth of the box and pierced with a series of holes in 
a circle. A lock of horse-hairs composed the one string, which was regulated by a peg. This string had no 
AypH nifrE* it wnc tn suit thp vnirfi nf the sinerer. and accomDanied it alwavs in unison. The gusli was 
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sweeps of melancholy fens and ranges of hills clothed with dark pine- 
forests; the whole enclosed in a silver network of flashing waters—the 
gleam and shimmer of more than a thousand lakes. The solitude and 
silence, the familiar landscape, the love of home and country—we 
find all this in the poetry of Runeberg and Tavaststjerna, in the paint¬ 
ings of Munsterhjelm, Westerholm, and Jarnefelt, and in the music of 


Sibelius. 


... “Sibelius’s strong individuality made itself felt at the outset 
of his career. It was, of course, a source of,perplexity to the academic 
mind. Were the eccentricity and uncouthness of some of his early 
compositions the outcome of ignorance, or of a deliberate effort to be 
original at any price? It was, as usual, the public, not the specialist, 
who found the just verdict. Sibelius’s irregularities were, in part, 
the struggles of a very robust and individual mind to express itself in 
its own way; but much that seemed weird and wild in his first works 
was actually the echo of the national spirit and therefore better under¬ 
stood by the public than by the connoisseurs. . . . From his novitiate 
Sibelius s melody has been stamped with a character of its own. This 
is due in a measure to the fact that it derives from the folk-music and 
the runo :—the rhythm in which the traditional poetry of the Finns 
is sung. The inviolable metrical law of the rune makes no distinction 
between epos and melos. In some of Sibelius’s earlier works, where 
the national * tendency is more crudely apparent, the invariable and 
primitive character of the rune-rhythm is not without influence upon 
his melody, lending it a certain monotony which is far from being 
devoid of charm. ‘The epic and lyric runes,’ says Comparetti, ‘are 
sung to a musical phrase which is the same for every line; only the 
key is varied every second line, or, in the epic runes, at every repe¬ 
tition of the line by the second voice. The phrase is sweet, simple 
without emphasis, with as many notes as there are syllables.’ Si¬ 
belius’s melody, at its maturity, is by no means of the short-winded 
and broken kind, but rather a sustained and continuous cantilena, 
which lends itself to every variety of emotion curve and finds its ideal 
expression through the medium of the cor anglais. His harmony—a. 
law unto itself is sometimes of pungent dissonance and sometimes 
has a mysterious penetrating sweetness, like the 'harmony of the nat¬ 
ural world. In the quaint words of the Finnish critic Flodin: ‘It goes 
its own way which is surely the way of God, if we acknowledge that 
all good things come from Him.’ It seems impossible to hear any one 
of Sibelius’s characteristic works without being convinced that it 
voices the spirit of an unfamilar race. His music contains all the 
essential qualities to which I have referred as forming part and parcel 
of the Finnish temperament.” 
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